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ABSTRACT 

Preservice teachers often have knowledge of the 
latest and best educational practice and need opportunities to apply 
theory in a ’’real world" setting through optimal field placements. A 
review of the literature on the relationship of the preservice 
teacher and the cooperating teacher revealed that while serving as a 
cooperating teacher provided its own tensions, it also was an 
important professional development opportunity for the cooperating 
teacher. The document focuses on a highly successful S^week 
preservice placement involving Mary, the cooperating teacher with 
more than 25 years of experience; Ann, the preservice teacher; and 
the university supervisor. The study also looks at the use of "whole 
language" method of teaching reading. Mary had little background in 
whole language, while Ann brought a substantial theoretical 
background in the method. The placement gave Ann the opportunity to 
apply the whole language method in a real-life situation and to get 
feedback and support from an experienced teacher in a collegial 
setting. Ann reported that though she was initially nervous about 
being the information provider, Mary's encouragement and eagerness to 
learn gave her the confidence to experiment with the whole language 
approach. Mary was enthusiastic about learning a new way of teaching 
and stressed the importance of watching Ann model the teaching; she 
appreciated the benefit of collaboration in developing ideas. 

Findings suggested that the more familiar supervisors are with what 
preservice teachers have learned in their classes, the better they 
can help and support both cooperating teachers and preservice 
teachers. (Contains 16 references.) (ND) 
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Universities are always looking for ways to improv e the presei'vice component in their teacher 
education programs. Oftentimes the placement is not optimal for one. two, or all three of the key players - 
- pieseivice teacher, cooperating teacher, or universitv' supervisor. There is a never-ending litany of horror 
stones from all three sectors of the preservice placement. The success stories are few and far between, but 
teacher education programs ar e working hard to make the successes outnumber the failures. Often when 
placements work, the university supervisor does not bring the parties together to reflect on the placement. 

1 he following article is a result of bringing the participants of a highly successful placement together to 
reflect on tlieir relationship. 

leciprocity of caiing (I\oddings, 1984) can lead to a reciprocitv' of leaminu between 
cooperating and presen ice teacher. When the cooperating teacher is a leanier as well as mentor, and when 
the preservicc teacher feels that the cooperating teacher cares about the preservice teacher's academic and 
peisonal welfare, the classroom becomes a learning environment for eveiyone includina the students. The 
cooperating teacher becomes a model of teacher professionalism for the preservice teacher, and 
classrooms become communities of learners. 

One of the major issues in teacher education is the lack of infomiation about the roles of 
preservice teachers and cooperating teachers. Alverman (1990) suggests that research needs to be done, in 
the field of reading, on the master teacher's iiinueiicc on the preservicc teacher s development as a 
professional, and if'there is a reciprocal nature to that influence. 

1 he dearth of infomiation about the relationships between preservice teachers and eooperatinu 
teachers is not only a problem in the area of reading but throughout the field of teacher education. Mari 
Koerner ( 1 992) did one of the few studies of cooperating teacher and preservice teacher relationships. .She 
used the journals of eight cooperating teachers to come up with several consequences of hav ing student 
teachers; they were: 1 ) intemiption of instruction. 2) teacher displacement. .4) disruption of classroom 
loutine. 4) breaking teacher isolation, and 5) shifting the teacher's time and energy. These findings are 
consistent with findings from my conversations with teachers who have been cooperating teachers. We, 
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who have mentored preservice teachers, know that at the best of times being a cooperating teacher brinizs 
its own tensions to the classroom. 

Koenier's studv' (1992) also found that because most cooperating teachers were not trained for 
their mentoring role, they relied on their own memories of their preserv ice relationship with their 
cooperating readier to guide them. .She also found that being a cooperating teacher served as a 
professional development opportunity. Two tliemes emerged from her data: (a) reflection about self as a 
practitioner and (b) reflection about the teaching profession. 

Peg GraJiam 1 199.S) studied the reciprocitv- and tensions between the cooperating teacher and the 
preservice teachei. She felt that the shared classroom situation created an opportunitv for uenuine 
collaboration — a dynamic that engages and alters both teacher and student teacher as they explore each 
other s intentions and reflect upon theii shared work and teaching context' fp. 213). Oraham asserts that 
the piescivice teacher and cooperating teacher relationship involves two-way communication, and. as 
such, they "have the potential to engage and animate one another" (p. 214). 

X'losl cooperating teachers take note of interesting lessons, techniques, and approaches as they 
observe pieservice teachers (Bovvers. 1994). Ihey take into account how the preservice teacher delivered 
a lesson and how the students leacted. C ooperating teachers who are continually experimenting with new 
ideas acknowledge that thev' learn as much or more from preseiv ice teachers thtui prcsci vice teachers learn 
from them, hor these teachers, having a preseiv ice teacher becomes a form of professional development. 

\'ot all teachers will serve as cooperating teachers, but all teachers will engage in some form of 
stalf/professional development. .Staff development is defined as "those processes that improv e the job- 
related knowledge, skills, or attitudes of school employees" (Sparks & Loucks-Horsley. 1990. p. 234). 

Sparks and l.oucks-Horslev- used the ide.. of indiv idual teacher orientation to identify fiv e models 
of staff development; they are (p. 235 ): 

• individually guided staff development - teachers plan for and pursue activities they believe will 
promote their own learning 
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• observation/assessinent — teachers get objecr\ e data and f eedback on their classrooin perf'onii<vnce 
which may be used to select areas for growth 

• development/improvenicnt -- teachers develop curriculum, design programs, or engage in a school- 
impiovement process to solve general or particular problems 

• training - teachers acquire knowledge or skills through appropriate indi\ idual or group instruction 

• inquiry - teachers identify- an area of instructional interest, collect data, and make changes in their 
instruction on the basis of an interpretation of those data 

Researchers found that teachers adopt new- ways of teaching when they see the positiv-e impact on 
their students, and when they have support from administration and colleagues (Pace. 1992; .Spaiks & 
Loucks-Horsley. 1990). 

New .MethodoloHv 

One of the new methods of teaching reading is the use ot'wiiok’ lan^iia^c instruction. Fehudi 
( 1995. p. .58) believes that many teachers view u liok’ /anjj^iiage as crossing disciplines and integrating 
clementaiy school subject., through thematic or topical units. Goodman (1992) and Harste and L.owe 
( 1991 ) believe that u hole lun^iuaga is a philosophy of education that guides teachers and their teaching. 

Many of today s teachers are finding that u/m/e fulfills their need to make connections 

between content are; s. and it makes learning more experiential, relevant, and empowering for chikhen. 
For other teachers, whole lanfriiaye is an unknown. These teachers aie well acquainted and comfortable 
with the traditional classroom - basal texts, teacher-centered, highly structured, li'lwlc language means 
giving up the basal, empowering students, using cooperative learning, and making the classroom student- 
centered When teachers take courses, attend workshops or conferences, or read the literature on the 
changes taking place in literacy they “begin to question lockstep teacher-and text-centered reading raid 
wiiting in.,»truction characterized by lessons focused on skill development in relative isolation from 
puqDoscful contexts (Pace. 1992. p. 464). Pace sees three types of teachers emerge from this context (p. 
464): 
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• teachers who begin to institute practices that reflect their point of view - they successfully modify- 
instruction to hanuonize with whole laii;^tia^e, leamer-centered views that lead to literature-based, 
holistic instruction witli a focus on meaning 

' teachers who begin to look toward a new paradigm and are seeking ways to deal with the conflicts 
they face 

• teachers who desire to change but feel the tensions are too difficult to face 

All who work in education need to be aware that teachers face major sources of tension when they 
are implementing new programs. Pace was able to identify- three sources of teacher tension: ( 1 ) old beliefs 
versus new beliefs. (2) implementing new cumculum and instiuction while maintaining the existing 
cuniculum. and 0) relations with teachers who were not making changes (p. 470), She suggests that the 
colleagial support "may be the most important element in changing classroom practice on a national scale" 
(p. 475). Research needs to be done on the connections between individual teachers' histories and 
personalities, theii expeiiences as they sliilt from teacher-centered to leamer-centered practices, and their 
perceived relationships to change agents (p. 475). 

Preservice Placements 

Inteiestingly . preseivice teachers often have knowledge of the latest and best educational practices 
suppoited by solid bodies of research. W hat the presen ice teacher needs is an optimum preserv ice 
placement that piov ides the opportunities to apply theoiy in a "-real world ' setting. Can preservice 
teachers also .erve as professional developer and colleagial support for the cooperating teacher? 

The idea of reciprocity of mentoring bectune reality- during an eight week presen ice placement. 

I he placement involv ed Mary, the cooperating teacher with more than twenty years of experience; Ann. 
the preservice teacher, and me. the university supervisor. There is not much research on supervision in the 
presen ice placement, and. although there is an orientation class for supen isors; there is not much 
information from which to draw for supervising. I, sing my experiences as a cooperating teacher, my 
peisonal experiences as a student teacher, and my discussions with other cooperating teachers. 1 had a 
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\'ision of \vh 3 t I wanted to sec occur during the preser\ ice placement. I came into the supervisoiA' position 
witii se\eral beliefs that I derived from my experiences as well as other cooperating teachcis' experiences 
with preservice te.achers and university supervisors. Tlicse beliefs are; 

• cooperating teachers need as much support as student teachers 

• visitations need to be made frequently, at least once a week 

• preser\ ice teachers need advocates so the>’ can test some of the theories they learned in teacher 
preparation classes 

• cooperating teachers pick up new methods and techniques from preservice teachers 

Glickman and Bey ( 1990) cite a number of studies that enumerate cooperating teachers' concerns 
The concerns range from their classroom perfomiance to wonying that tliev would not be an adequate role 
model or provide a good placement experience. These concerns closely match the concerns 1 and my 
fellow cooperating teachers shared. 

Although a two-hour supervisoiy visit once every two weeks is the requirement of most 
universities, cooperating and presen ice teachers believe that it is not enough. Occasionally questions or 
problems arise that need attention sooner than a two week visit will allow. Weekly visits enable the 
supen isor to know, understand, and help the cooperating teacher and preservice teacher better. This 
triadic relationship should operate the way \oddings ( 1984) describes as ti.symmetiy and reciprocity in 
caring in education. She believes an educator's greatest obligation inside and outside of fomial schooling 
is to nurture the ethical ideals of those with whom they come in contact. We are all dependent on each 
other, and vve do better if we reach out to each other. 

Often supervisors are the connection between coursework and classroom practice (L.emma, 1993); 
so they can negotiate with cooperating teachers to pennit prescrvicc teachers to practice theories learned in 
teacher education classes. Because preservice teachers want to maintain a good relationship with their 
''ooperating teachers, they may not exert pressure on their cooperating teachers to design and teach their 
own lessons. This is especially true in placements where the theoiies learned at the university are in direct 
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opposition to the cooperating teaclier s practices. It then becomes tlie supervisor's duty to maintain a 
balance betveen the cooperating teacher ;uid the preser\ ice teacher. 

Personal Reflections on a Successful Placement 

I came to my position ol uni\ersity super\ isor with research on prescr\ice and cooperatiim 
teachers, collegial feedback through discussion, and ni\ own personal e.xperienccs as a student teacher and 
a cooperating teacher. Marv. the cooperating teacher, came to her position w ith her personal experiences 
as a student teacher and pre\ ious experiences as a cooperating teacher. Ann. a traditional presen ice 
teacher, had little in her educational background from which to draw . 

Maiy taught in a middle to upper-middle class suburban elementaiy school. Her principal was 
new to the district tuid building. \\ hole language was not part of the school's curriculum, but there were 
plans to inser\ice the staff throughout the year so implementation could begin the following school \ ear. 
.\nn came to this placement with a strong background in whole language. 

Discussions about teaching experiences and expectations of the placenrent took place at the first 
triadic meeting. Nhuy had no supenisoiy background, but she had a strong belief about what Ann's 
experiences should encompass. .Ann's knowledge of whole language was stressed when .Maiy talked 
about the school s mo\ e toward whole language during the next year. Maix' had not read many articles on 
whole language but showed an interest in knowing more about the philosophy . .She was invited to ask 
■Ann and me any questions that w ould enable her to get a better understanding of the nature of w hole 
language. 

In the course of the eight weekly visitations, there w ere obser\ able changes in Mary 's classroom. 
Mary mo\ed the class to become more student-centered and less dependent on the basal text. Durina 
some of the \isits Mary held loin coinersations w ith me about w hole language; at other times, both she 
and .Ann would talk with me about whole language, flic observations and discussions became the basis 
for reflective discussion. 1 his ieflecti\e discussion with M^ry and .Ann clarified my observations and 
di.scussions. 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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1 hree weeks into the placement. Maiy excitedly told me that she and Ann spent the weekend 
together working on a whole language unit. They incoiporatcd all the content areas and used Sarah, Plain 
ainl Tall as the authentic literature connection. Ann taught the unit until two weeks before her placement 

ended. Maiy and .Ann team taught the last two week.s. with Mar%’ taking total control the last week of the 
placement. 

[during each obser\ation. Maiy’s growing enthusiasm about whole language was evident. Man- 
and Ann s exuberance was fascinating and contagious; we were disappointed when it was time for the 
placement to end. Se\ eral weeks after tlie placement ended, a picture of Maiy 's principal with the class 
appealed in the local newspaper. The picture showed the principal teaching the class how to wea\e - it 
was pan of the w hole language unit that Maiy and .Ann de\ eloped. 

hour months after the placement, our triad met to share reflections of the placement. I used the 
obscr\ ations and our discussions as a basis for the topics/thoughts'ideas for reflection. I hoped that 
enough time had transpired to enable everyone to be objective in their reflections. Although the disemssion 
lasted for more than an hour and a hall, the major points of the discussion were punctuated with many 
concrete examples to prove their points. The major points enev passed: I ) mentoring. 2) their 
relationship, j) modeling. 4) whole language, and 5) the role of the super\ isor. 

Maiy stained the coinersation b\- sharing her philosophy of mentoring. She believed stroimly 
about making nire Ann had the oppoilunit\' to enjoy a good teaching experience during the placement. 

I hioughout Maiy s eareei and dining her educational experienees. she said that she learned throuu.li 
shaiing and discussion. Maiy went on to say that it was her responsibilitv- to help Ann become a uood 
teacher through sharing and collegial discussion. 

I 0 cany out Inis lesponsibility. Mary took copious notes, which she shared durinu supei"visoiy 
\isits. about .Ann s teaching. These notes helped to facilitate rcflecti\c disco\erv because using the notes 
gave Maiy a starting point for discussion at a later time. Maiy's notes were used to show .Aniie growth in 
hei teaching. Mar\ also videotaped Ann s teaching; together they watched and discussed the videotape. 
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Mary* continued to share her thoughts with Ann each time she ooser\ed Ann's teaching. Ann said that she 
did not feel threatened by Mary* because Mar\' kept her \alue Judgments out of discussions of Ann's 
teacliing. 

Maiy s mentoring began the da\' Ann began her placement and ended the day she completed the 
placement. In reality, the mentoring continued: Mtiry and Ann were still in contact throughout the second 
preser\ice placement and two months be\ ond. 1 hey \iewed tlieir relationship as a team effort — both held 
the same beliels about teaching (Bowers. 19^4). Ann also saw tlie placement as an opportunity to tr\ 
tcchnic|ues and take ad\antage of Vlaiy s expei’tise. Nlaiv. Ann obscr\ed. was a good role model who 
reflected Ann s belief about what worked in a classroom and how a good teacher should act in and out of 
the classroorn. Ann s previous work in classrooms did gi\ e her the opportunity to sec a teacher for an 
entire day. Maiy recei\cd such positive feedback from Ann. that she was encouraued to continue her 
mentoring. Mary and Ann continually supported their comments w ith man\- concrete examples. 

Mar\' then talked about what occurred between her. .Ann, mid their work on the whole laiuuiagc 
unit. She shared her perceptions about the process — she was passionate in her explanation, Maiy related 
that when in\ ited to ask questions about whole language, during the first triadic meeting, she recoimi/ed 
an oppoi1unit\ to leain more about the philosophy and theory of the ino\ement. C ounizant that Ann had 
knowledge of whole language and was available on a dail\ basis gave Maty the impetus to tiy inicuratinu 
the content areas into a unifying theme. W'hen Mary w^ent to the principal to get her thoughts on 
permitting .Ann to use a whole language approach in the classroom, the principal was \er\’ supportive. 

Man* then felt safe to experiment because she had a strong, caring support system that was there for her if 
things did not go well. W ith Ann stalling the unit, Mary could watch .Ann model teacliiiui a whole 
iangiutgt unit, and b\ the time Maiy took back the classroom she fell confident cnouuti to manage on her 
own, W atching and working with Ann helped Man, make the transition from her twcntv-ycar-old basal 
approach to her new whole language approach. 
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Ann then shaied her feelin^is about their collaboration. Because Mary was kind and eager to leain, 
Ann overcame her nervousness about being the infbnnation giver. She also enumerated several factors 
which encouraged her to move aliead and tiy the whole language approach; ( I ) Ann felt cramped b\ 
transitioning from one content area to another - the subjects did not flow into each other. (2) the kids 
wanted to be active participants in the lessons, and (3) Vlarv-'s reassurance gave ,A.nn the confidence 
needed to experiment. Although Ann was excited about having the chance to help design a unit, she was 
also concerned that the lessons might not go well. But Ann was also aware, like Maiy. that she had 
supportive people around her that cared and would not criticize her if she failed. Ann realized that this 
was not only a chance to design and carry out a whole language unit, but it would also be an opportunity 
to give something back to Mary for being kind and accepting her as a colleague. 

.At this point in the reflective discussion. Maty started a monologue about her thoughts on whole 
language. She shared her enthusiasm about finally finding a way of teaching within the stmeture of the 
curriculum without cutting the content areas into “bits and pieces." In whole language, content areas 
flowed together and hooked kids by connecting with whal they already know (schema). Maiy stiessed 
that. "This is life! What kids learn in a whole language classroom relates to life and their connections." 
Mary always had trouble believ ing that the indiv idual content areas made much sense out of context. 

"Why wasn't this invented when I started teaching'.'" Much of what Mary learned about whole language, 
teaching, ai '■ the whole language classroom during the project, has been echoed by other educators who 
became whole language teachers (Goodman. 1992; Pace, 1992; Rouhnan. 1991; Webb, Bowers, fang. & 
•McKinley. 1991), 

Maiy stressed important elements in her transition from basals to whole language; ( 1 ) the backing 
and support of the principal and university supervisor, (2) watching .Ann model the teaching, (3) the 
planning and collaboration made it easier to develop the unit because they could bounce ideas off each 
other, (4) initial researching about whole language units and the unit design was difficult — so was the 
change process, and (5) learning more than the kids - everyone becomes a learner. Mary says that she is 
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now frustrated with the “old” teaching approach; “It feels like I'm teaching in a box!" She ended by 
stressing that she could not wait until the next school year when she could throw the old cuiriculum away. 

Ann sat fascinated, listening to Maty's speech. Mary was like a child with a new toy - she could 
not stop talking about it. As a neophyte teacher, Ann did not realize how frustrating the "old"' way of 
teaching was. She voiced her concern about being hired into a school district that does not use a whole 
language approach. Ann stated that she didn't know what she would do. 

As 1 reread my notes and listened to the tapes of the discussion, 1 found affinnation of my beliefs 
about preseiA'ice placements. The triadic relationship needs to be an integral part of the preser\ ice 
placement. This relationship is a fundamental component for all three members of the team. Mentorimi 
and collegiality can continue throughout the entire placement, fhe reciprocal relationship between Maty 
and Ann and Maix' s adoption ot whole language were suiprising elements that surfaced during the 
discussion. 

Although we did not address the role of reflecti\ e teaching specifically, it was easy io see during 
the triadic meetings and our reflective discussion that both Mary and Ann were able to critically reflect on 
their teaching. Writing notes and using them did show reflective practice, although Mary' and .\nn did not 
call the notes reflective writing for reflective teaching. Several other issues surfaced in the discussion. 

• Maiy and Ann \oiced concerns about the length of the placement. They felt the placement was much 
too short, and they personally needed more time to leani together and to feel competent in the whole 
huiguage classroom - as much as a yeai'. Their opinion is supported by the authors o\' Becoming a 
Nation oj Readers (\9%5) who belie\e that “prospective eleinentaiy school teachers should have more 
extensive preparation in reading, and perhaps in other fields as well, 'fhey require stronger training in 
the practical aspects of teaching (p. 108). Meade (1991) said that student teaching should last an 
entire school year so student teachers can see the “ebb and flow" of schooling. 
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• Tlie partTiership Ann and Maiy fonncd enabled a feeling of'miitua! trust and support to e\ olve; 
because Maty cared about Ann, Ann wanted to reciprocate for Maiy's kindness. The relationsliip 
e\olved much in the nature of Nodding s (1984) one-caring and c< ed-for reciprocit\'. 

• .Although Ann and Maty viewed each other as colleagues, Marv’ continued mentoring and cik tging 
Ann to reflect throughout the placement. Contrary' to Maty and Ann's mentoring relationship, Lenirna 
(1993) found that once the student teacher begins teaching, the cooperating teacher \ iews the 
preservice teacher as a colleague and is reluctant to challenge and give critical feedback to the 
preservice teacher. 

• Mar}’ was a teacher and life-long learner who did not become stagnant; she continually adapted new 
practices to her cla.ssroom. 

• The support and encouragement of the principal and university supervisor gave both Maty and Ann 
the self-conftdeiice to experiment with whole language. Because of the support. the>’ both knew that 
failure was acceptable. Webb et al. (1991) and Pace ( 1 992) found tire biggest predictors of successful 
change ar e support from administrators and colleagues, 

• f he weekly \ isits by the university superv isor ga\e Mary and Ann a sense of security that what the\' 
were doing in the classrooiri was right. Maty needed the support as much as Ann. 

• Ann believed that working with Alary on the design of the whole language unit and acUtally teaching 
the unit was good pr'actice for her. She saw this aspect of her placement as a positive, 

• Mary was at the stage in her career where she viewed learning as a whole process, the children were 
more than pupils, and she was still energetic and enthusiastic about teaching, 

• By being part of and active in the process of adopting whole language in her classroom. Mary was 
eager to Icani about the philosophy and more willing to see it succeed. 

Research needs to be done on the relationship between cooper ating teachers, presetv ice teachers. 

and university super visors. This unique relationship needs to be the focus of extensive research and study. 
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The more that is understood about these reialionships. the better the placement will be for both the 

cooperating teacher and tlie preservice teacher. 

tmplicarions 

Although this IS a reflective piece about one relationship. I also saw this type of relationship occur 
in the other placements 1 supervised. Not all the placements were as far-reaching as this particular 
placement, but they did ha\ e the same reciprocity of carina. 

It appears that the more familiar the supervisor is with what the preserv ice teachers have learned in 
their university classes, the better the>' can help both the cooperating teacher and the preservice teacher. 

The triadic relationship is better established and facilitated by weekly \ isits rather than biweekly 
visitations, it is also important for the supenisor to understand the need to be suppoilive of the 
cooperating teacher as well as the preservice teacher. In many situations cooperating teachers do not 
receive training in working w ith preservice teachers, so the supervisor needs tiaining in ways to help the 
cooperating teacher successfullv mentor the preservice teacher. The preseiwice placement is much more 
complieated than previouslv- believed. More training for supervisors and cooperating teachers is needed in 
order to become successful mentors for the presen ice teacher. 

Much research on cooperating teachers and preservice teachers' relationships is still needed. This 
unique relationship needs to be the focus of extensive research. The more we can find out about these 
relationships, the better we can make the field placement experiences for preserv ice teachers and 
cooperating teachers. 
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